





CHAPTER XI. 


LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


Tux first historical assessment of land revenue in Tirhut is — 
that made in 1582 by Todar Mal, the great finance minister of Hierony. 


Akbar. The result of this assessment was that an area of 
817,370 acres in aarkárs Hajipur and Tirhut was settled at a 
revenue of Rs. 11,63,020, which gives an incidence of about 
Re. 1-7 per aere. Owing to the changes of jurisdiction which 
have taken place, it is unfortanately impossible to disentangle the 
figures for the present distriet of Darbhanga. During the period, 
close on 200 years, which elapsed between this assessment and the 
grant of the Durási in 1765 to the East India Company, there 
are two assessments of which we possess statistical knowledge, one 
made by Shah Jahan in 1685 and the other in 1750 during the 
viceroyalty of Ali Vardi Khan. The result of the first assessment 
was to raise the revenue to Re. 17,98,576, £^, by 55 per cent., 
while it was lowered by Ali Vardi Khan to Ra. 16,48,142, No 
*records can, however, be found of the areas dealt with, so that we 
are unable to estimate the incidence upon the actual nroa culti- 
vated at the time they were made. It appears to have boen 
difficult to ascertain what was the actual state of the revennes 
when we took over the Province in 1765, and various changes 
were made in the system of revenue administration up to the date 
of the decennial settlement in 1790, which was made 
by Lord Cornwallis in 1793. At this settlement an area of 
1,584,836 acres was assessed in Tirhut at Ks. 9,853,642, giving an 
incidence of 9 annas per acre. During subsequent resumption 
proceedings & further area of 1,066,001 acres was assessed to 
€ of Ha 67,987, making a total of Rs. 16,601,029. 
The actually permanently settled revenue of I- aes and 
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was realized that the collection of details regarding the internal 
resources of the country was a matter of the first importance, 
they wereo rdered to enquire into the oconomic conditions 
prevailing and the general system of administration. The result 
of these enquiries was to show that “the whole system resolved 


* itself on the part of the public officers into habitual extortion 


and injustice, which produced on the cultivators the natural 
consequences, concealment and evasion, by which Government 
was defrauded of a considerable portion of its just demands.” 
In 1770 a Revenue Council of Control was established at Patna ; 
and next year the Court of Directors sent out their well-known 
orders “to stand forth as Diwin and by the agency of the 
Company's servanta to take upon themselves the entire care and 
management of the revenues.” The direct control of the revenue 
administration was, accordingly, entrusted to European officers ; 
but this assumption of direct management having proved a 
financial failure, the European agency was replaced by native 
dmils under the control of a Provincial Council at Patna. The 


quinquennial settlement effected in 1772 having also failed to - 


give satisfaction, annual settlements were made from 1778-80 
with farmers and zamindárs ; and these settlements being equally 
unsuccessful, Tirhat was for the first time placed under an 
European Collector in 1782. 

The first Collector of Tirhut was Francois Grand", whose 


of Tirhut. career deserves at least a brief notice, A native of Lausanne, 


he was educated in his own country, but was sent in early life to 
England, where he obtained a cadetship in Bengal. He served in 
the forces of the East India Company until he obtained a oap- 
tainey, and in 1776, while on furlough in Europe, he was nomi- 
nated to a writership. On his return to India, he married the 
Danish beauty, Mademoiselle Worlée, who afterwards as Madam 
Grand became so well known for her liaison with Sir Philip 
Francis and her subsequent marriage with Talleyrand. In 1779 
Grand brought an action against Francis for misconduct with his 
wife, and was awarded damages amounting to Rs. 50,000 by the 
Judges Impey, Chambers and Hyde. He 











service, After this, Grand returned to Europe and made bis way 
to France, where his former wife had married Talleyrand ond 
risen to the position of Princesse de Benevento. Through the 
influence of Talleyrand, be obtained from the Batayian Republic 
in 1802 the post of Privy Councillor to the Government of the 
Cape of Good Hope; and later when the country passed to the 
British, he took service under them, with an easy adaptability 
which seems to have been natural to him. He was appointed 
Inspector of Woods and Lands, married again, and died at the 
Cape in 1821. 

The foregoing sketch suffciently indicates the character of 
the first Collector of Tirhut, a foreign adventurer with few 


. seruples and but little sense of honour. The following report 


written by him in 1785 is of some interest as giving an insight 
into the state of the conntry abd his method of exercising at one 
and the same time his administrative and commercial abilities : 
“In 1782 I was transferred by Mr. Hastings from Head 
Assistant to a commercial factory (in which the duties consisted 
of prizing cloths, seeit g saltperte weighed or loaded, attending 
to the accounts, etc.) to the Government of two considerable 
provinces involving the s«tilement or collection of revennes and 
maintenance of justice: the provinces were Tirhut and Hajipur. 
I took possession of a country yielding a revenue of above seven 
lakhs of rupees, but which had suffered from the depredations 
committed by those who were compelled to abandon the 

to me, and had besides been in revolt owing to the intrigues of 
the Raja of Benares, Chet Singh, whose beneful influence had 
spread so far and would have spread further had he not boen 
checked in time by Mr. Hastings’ wise and spirited measures. 
I recovered a large balance due from the farmers to Govern. 
ment, quicted and appease! without bloodshed every distarbarfce, 
brought back the disobedient to a just sense of their errors, 
augmented the revenue, introduced the manufacturing of indigo 
after the European manner, encouraged the es'ablishment of 
indigo works plantations, erected three at my own expense, 
and thus possessed a fortune of £15,000 sterling, looked forward 
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my appointment, and my fortune was in that progressive 
described in 1785. I was in the enjoyment of every 
elegance and luxury of life. I was beloved and respected 
those living with me, and I will say, because I challenge the 
trary to be proved, almost vernerated by the natives of 
description under my government, whose tears on h of 
removal scoompanied me even from the place of my residence 
the bank of the Ganges, where the limits of the district 
a distance of 25 miles. On the 27th August 1787, by one 
of His Lordship’s pen, was Mr. Robert Bathurst nominated 
Collector of Tirhut and Hajipur, and thus every hope and fair- 
built prospect existing on the preceding day completely blasted. 
Thus the blow was strack, and from that day I fell, perhaps never 
more to rise, View the portrait and feel!” 

The history of revenue administration from 1781 onwards is 
marked by yearly settlements with zamindárs, and, if they were 
recusant, with farmers, The correspondence of the period is full 
of the difficulties the Collector had to meet both in settling and 
realizing the revenue. Himself ignorant of the capabilities of 
the soil, his subordinates were a hindrance rather than a help; 
and the enormous number of petty proprietors, for which the 
district was even then notorious, made & fair settlement a very 
difficult task, ss they quarrelled and haggled over every detail, 
The only large proprietor, Raja Madhu Singh of Darbhanga, 
contumaciously refused all terms, and did his best, by intimidating 
tho farmers, to prevent them taking settlement of his estates or 
from collecting rents, if they did take settlement. Imperfect as 
was the assessment made under such circumstances, the difficulties 
of collecting it were aggravated by the lawless state of the 
country, which was infested by bands of robbers, who were 
generally in collusion with the native dmils and did not hesitate 
on occasion to molest even the European servants of the Company, 
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cious Rajas was added that caused by unfavourable seasons, as 
scarcely & year passed without the record of some natural calamity. 
In one year it was drought, in the next it was flood, but in either 
ocaso the result was the same, settlement holders unwilling to 
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adequate basis for a settlement in perpetuity, A * E» 
when the decennial setilement was declared permanent in 1 oy 
no less than three-fifths of the area of Tirhut escaped assesment. E 
The revenue actually fixed was, however, 15 per cent, more 
than in 1787; and the basis of assessment was more accurate 
than in Bengal, as the facilities for obtaining information 
were greater and the organization of village officials was still 
effective. The result was that, whereas in Bengal the Permanent 
Settlement served to confirm as zamindárs and land-owners men 
who had been mete rent collectors under previous administrations, 
it served in Tirhut to rescue the real zamindárs from the farmers 
of revenue who had been placed over them, and to restore pro- 
prietary rights to those who were about to lose them. On the 
other hand, incalculable injury was done to the ryots by the 
absence of any accompanying measures for their protection, and 
by the harsh provisions of Regulation VII of 1799, which 
extended to the landlords of Tirhut, as well as of the rest of the 
Province, the power to distrain the crops of their ryota, and in 
certain cases to arrest their persons for arrears of rent without any 
reference to the Courts. Whatever justifloation there may have 
been in Bengal for enhancing the power of the landlords in this 
way, there is no indication that such stringent measures were 
required in Tirhut, where the revenue fixed at the Permanent 
Settlement was collected with great success, and the number of 
estates in arrears was never so large as to endanger seriously tho 
Government revenue. Tho country has, accordingly, suffered up 
to the present day from the failure of the earlier administrators 
to gauge adequately the extent of the oppression practised by 
the landlords of Tirhut upon their unfortunate tenantry, By 
slow degrees, the Legislature has been signifying by successive 
enactments its recognition of the rights of the cultivators; but it 
was not till tbe recent introduction of survey and settlement 

_ proceedings in Darbhangá that the scknowledgment of their 
rights was brought home to the people themselves. 

The principal features in the subsequent revenue history of Resume. - 
the district are tho resumption of invalid revenue-free grants, the (et meer 
revenue survey of 1843-49, the enormous increase in the number 2 

` f estates, and the settlement operations of 1892-99. It has 
^. already been that at the time of the decennial settlement 

EA æ Of estates assessed to revenue was less than half the area of 

~ Tirhut A large number of estates escaped assessment under the 
sim that they were revenue-free of which there was an. 
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for the Worship of the gods has always been recognized by Hindus 
as a becoming act of piety. It is not surprising, therefore, that in 
Mithilà, whose chief claim to a place in history rests on its former 
influence as a centre of Hindu religion and learning, rent-free 
grants to the learned and priestly caste were i y 
fumerous Mithila, though swept by the successive inroads of 
invasion and conquest, still retained much of its ancient power as 
1 a stronghold of Hinduism; and this was a characteristic of that 
x% religion the loast likely to succumb to outside attack. Again, it 
* Was customary in the Mughal era to remunerate civil and military 
subordinates by grants of land ; and the remoteness of the district 
from the centre of the Mughal power rendered it easy for the 
subordinate officials of the Empire to carve out for themselves 
jagirs and wankars, To such an extent did this practice grow that 
at the final Muhammadan nssossment of 1765, more than 5 
lakhs, out of a total demand of less than 8 lakhs of rupees, was 
retained by  Jágirdárs and other revenue-free holders, and 
never reached Government at all, the chief offender being 
the officer in charge of the asses.ment, who secured for himself 
property yielding a revenue of nearly 1j lakh of rupees. The 
effects of the resumption proceedings on the revenue roll of 
Tirhut were, consequently, almost as important us those of the 
Permanent Settlement; and as the resumption was carried out 
- with much more care than the Permanent Settlement, it proved 
$ to bea task of even greater magnitude. The validity of the 
r claims put forward to such revenue-froe grants was carefully 

examined between 1830 and 1850 ; and systematic operations were 
undertaken for the resumption of those grants that proved to 
be invalid. Their extent can best be judged by the fact that 
altogether 1,066,000 acres were resumed in Tirhut, the revente 
was increased by Rs, 6,77,387, and 3,018 now estates were assessed 


ue to revenue. In Darbhanga alone they resulted in an assessment 
fz of 928 square miles and in an addition of Rs. 3,60,596 to the | 
E revenue of the district. 


Xam. Since that time, advantage bas been taken of the law of parti- 
— menm, tion to a most remarkuble extent, and by the year 1895 the number 
Nc. of estates on the revenue-roll of gà and Muzaffarpur was 


a little under 32,000. In 1790 the estates on the revenue-roll of - 
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increase. In 1878, when the district revenue-roll was finally 

| separated from that of Muzaffarpur, the number of : 

settled estates was 7,962; there were 10,813 in 1889-00, and 

12,400 in 1879-1900; and the number has now risen to 14,183 

(1905-06). The corresponding area contained only 582 estates in 

170, and their number has therefore increased twenty-five fold. vd 
The revenue of Darbhanga fixed at the Permanent Settlement Growre —— 

was Rs, 5,47,512, but as the large estates of Raja Madhu Singh or ae" j 

were at that time not settled with him, the revenue shown for them 

was that at which temporary settlements were made with farmers, 

Little more than a quarter of the total area came under the opera- 

tions ; and nearly two-thirds of the present cultivated area escaped 

assessment altogether. Five years later the revenue had fallen to 

a little over 3 lakhs owing to the failure of the farmers to keep 

their engagements; end it coutinued to fluctuate in consequence 

of the temporary leases of Madhu Singh's ostatos, which were 

made at varying sssessments until 1808. As a result of the 

resumption proceedings, no less than 45 per cent. of the present 

permanently settled revenue was added to the roll ; but since the 

creation of the district the fluctuations in the annual demand have 

been insignificant. It has varied only from Rs. 7,89,093 in 1879 

to Rs. 7,90,393 at the present day (1906); and the difference 

between the present revenue and that of 1795 is, therefore, about 

49 lakhs, of which 34 lakhs are accounted for by the resumption 

proceedings, the difference of 1] lakhs being due to the settlement 

subsequently made with Raja Madhu Singh. The revenue now 

fixed is payable by 14,193 estates, of which 14,183 with a demand 

of Rs, 7,85,632 are permanently settled ; and practically all the re- · 

mainder is accounted for by 5 Government estates, with a demand 

of Hs. 4,331. Besides these, there are 1,040 revenuo-free estates, 

forming a little more than one-twentieth of the district aron. 

The incidence of revenuo amounts to only 5 annas 10 pios per Incidence — 
acre, and is less than in any other district of North Bihar except of reve: x 
Champaran. Nearly one-third of the district was assessed during E 
the resumption proceedings at an average rate of 91 annasa per 
acre, and the only conclusion, therefore, is that the rest of the 

district was very fortunate in securing n light assessment at the 


_ Government demand is the more apparent from the fact that the 
. average rent rate of the district is Ks. 3-12-4 per acre, and 80 
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instead of forming nine-tenths of the assets is now only one-ninth 
of them. 

The district was first surveyed in the course of the great 
revenue survey of Bengal. This survey, which was commenced 
in 1846 and completed in 1849, showed the area of Tirhut ss 
6,114 square miles with a land revenue of Rs. 14,62,548 or annas 
5-11] per acre. It led to the discovery of land still remaining 
unassessed, but its chief value was that it almost completely put 
a stop to constant disputes about boundaries, which were a fruitful 
source of litigation and s» serious administrative difficulty. In 
1865-68 a survey of the Gangetic didras was undertaken under 
f- Act IX of 1847, with a view to the readjustment of revenue 
E rendered necessary by changes in the riparian ares. This was 
2 the only professional survey which took place before the survey 
E and settlement of 1806-1908. These operations were instituted 

with the object of protecting adequately the interests of all 
parties interested in the land. It was realized that for this pur- 
pose legislative measures alone were insufficient; that they should 
be supplemented by the preparation of a full record of rights 
founded on an accurate survey; and that such a record could 
alone remove the want of fixity of tenure and put a stop to the 
arbitrary enhancement of rent from which the ryots in North 
Bihar suffered. 
— The result of the operations has been to show that the area 
occupied by landlords and tenants is 2,871 square miles or 86 per 
cent, of the total area of the district. The area in the occupa- 
tion of landlords is 11 per cent. of the whole; and in spite of the 
fact that a very large portion of it is owned by the Maharaja 
of Darbhanga, more than 40,000 proprietary interests and 
135,000 proprietors were recorded. In the Madhubani subdivi- 
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petty proprietors. 
in possession of a single proprietor in each village, accordingly, 
E: in ine JM bm So the Phelps thina, wiers the Duo. 
.. bhangå Raj predominates, to 8 acres in Samástipur, where the —— 
i is little more than an ordinary cultivator. There can 5 
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petty proprietor must be a serious one. Hitherto he has been 
able, as a rule, to meet the wants of his growing family and 
the inevitable subdivision of his property which this entails, partly 
by ousting his ryots from their lands and taking them into his 
own cultivation, and partly by raising the cultivators’ rents. But 
the record-of-rights which has now been prepared will, to a large 
extent, prevent him from resorting to either of these expedients, 
and many petty proprietors must shortly reach a stage at which 
they will no longer be able to live on the proceeds of their landed 
property, and will be forced to take to other avocations. Nor 
from the ryot's point of view is this altogether to be regretted, 
for it isa proverb in the district that the small proprietor is the 
harshest landlord. 

So far there is no indication that the land is passing to any 
extent into the hands of the money-lenders, Nearly half tho 
district is in the hands of large proprietors, and here there is 
no transfer of proprietary rights; while transfers olseewhere are 
generally made to persons of the landlord class, 

The area in direct possession of tenure-holders is less than Twseme- 
3 per cent. of the occupied area. Though there are fow degrees “°*”™™* 
of subinfeudation, simple tenures play an important part in the 

ian economy of Darbhanga, over one-fifth of the district 
area being let out to tenure-holders of different kinds. Rent- 
paying tenures account for 12 per cent. of the total area, and 
nearly half are of a permanent nature; but these cover only about Perma- 
a seventh of the total area under rent-paying tenures. The rise "*"t 
in the value of land in modern times has rendered proprietors 
disinclined to alienate their rights permanently, except at 
excessive rates or on payment of a very high salami; and most 
of the permanent tenures are of ancient date. 

Temporary tenures are most numerous in the Samástipur Tempor- 
subdivision, where considerably more than three-fifths of the area Lass 
comprised by them is held by indigo factories. In the district, as 
a whole, it is satisfactory to find that more than half the aren held 
under temporary tenures is in possession of indigo planters, who, 
as a rule, are considerate landlords and do not tamper with rents. 

This leaves less than 100,000 acres, or little more than one twenty- 


a Sith of the total ares of the district, in the hands of ordinary 


tenure-holders or thikádára, many of whom are mere 
whose one object is to make as much as they can 


Fhe anea ia Quir pomunios is so small, their powers for ovil as 
aparatively limited. The majority of the tenures are simple 
mi iis E ee om i 
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A description of these mortgages has already been given im the 


tenures sre much more important in Darbhanga than 
in any other district in North Bihar, covering, as they do, about 
one-tenth of the total area. The most numerous are those granted 
for religious purposes, which account for more than 
of the whole number, but cover little more than a quarter of 
the total aren under rent-free tenures. Nearly three-fifths of the 
total area is found in the three thánas of Madhubani, Phulparás 
and Khajeuli, where the large proportion is due to the mainten- 
ance grants given by the Mahárájás of Darbhanga to their rela- 
tions in sccordance with the custom of the family. The holders 
of such grants are allowed to hold the land rent-free subject to the 
payment of the Government revenne to the Mabaraja, but the 
grants revert to the Raj on the death of the grantee without male 
heirs. Service tenures cover an insignificant area, most of the 
land held in this way belonging to petty village officials, such as 
baráhils and goraits, who cultivate themselves. — Málikánd tenures, 
consisting of lands held rent-free in perpetuity by former proprie- 
tors of the village, are also of little importance. z 
Under-tenures cover less than 2 per cent of the total area of 
the district. They are most numerous in the Khajauli thàna, and 
are mainly sub-lenses granted by the Madbubani Babus, who are 
themselves maintenance-holders under the Darbhanga Raj. In 
the south, where great subdivision of proprietary rights prevails, 
both tenures and sub-tenures are comparatively unimportant, for 
the area held by each proprietor is so small that he cannot afford 
to sublet his rights in it. 
"There are less than 5,000 ryots at fixed rates, and they hold 
only a little over 10,000 acres ; this low percentage being due to 
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as a whole, it is satisfactory to find that four-fifths of the trans- 
ferees are ryots, and that only a little over 11 per cent. are money- 
lenders. The latter class is most numerous in the head-quarters 
and Saméstipur subdivisions, where there are an exceptional 
number of petty proprietors, who are very often practically 
indistinguishable from ryots. In no part of the district are there 
any signs that land is passing to any considerable extent into the 
hands of profesional money-lenders to the detriment of the actual 
cultivators. 

Non-ocoupancy ryots cultivate little more than a half per cont. Non-cecn- 
of the occupied holdings. Except in Madhubani, the average Ay 
size of their holdings is greater than that of ocoupency ryota, 
owing to the fact that certain indigo factories in Darbhanga 
and Samástipur hold considerable areas as non-ocoupancy ryota. 

Under-ryots are an unimportant class, cultivating only 32,491 Under 
acres or little more than 2 per cent. of the ryoti area. Less "7"'* 
than 7 per cent. of ryoti holdings are sublet, and most of these are 
only sublet in part. The average size of an under-ryot's 
holding is only a little over half an aere. There is thus. no 
indication that ryoti interests are being acquired by mon-agri- 
culturists and sublet to the actual cultivators. The largest pro- 
portion of under-ryots is found in the Samastipur subdivision, 
where indigo factories often hold land under this status on the 
kwriawh leases mentioned in the last chapter. Elsewhere, 
the under-ryot usually takes up for a short time some por- 
tion of a holding, which the original ryot is unable to culti- 
vate entirely himself 

The only peculiar tenancy in Darbhanga is that known as Jeidedé 
jridadi (from jàidad, n crop), which is found in the Baherá thána, Vener. 
In the cheurs or marshes which are characteristic of this part 
of the district, a crop ean only be grown in an exceptionally dry 
year; and the cultivators of such lands pay rent only in the 
year in which a crop i» grown, and only for such aroas as 
produce a crop. These areas are measured at the time of harvest 
and pay either a cash reut at a rate previously agreed upon 
or» produce rent. For areas in which the crop, though sown, 
ams been destroyed by floods, no ront is charged. These tenures 
|. resemble the udsandi tenures found elsewhere in Bengal, and at 
— to have occupancy rights 
E .. 4n such lands, unless he bad held them continuously for 12 years, 









CHAPTER XIL * 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Anxa- Tne administration of the district is in charge of the Collector 
mare under the Commissioner of the Patna Division, and for general 
avy erar. administrative purposes it is divided into three subdivisions with 

head-quarters at Darbhanga (Laheriá Sarai), Madhubani and 

Bamástipur. The head-quarters subdivision is under the direct 

supervision of the Collector, while each of the other two sub- 

divisions is in charge of a Subdivisional Officer exercising the 
powers of a Deputy Collector in revenne matters. At Darbhanga ^ 
the Collector is assisted by a staff of Deputy Collectors consisting 
generally of five officers. In addition to this staff, there 
two officers engaged on special work, viz., a Special 

Collector in charge of excise and a Sub-Deputy Collector 

employed on partition work. A Sub-Deputy Collector 

in the general line is also usually posted there, and 

a Joint Magistrate and an Assistant Collector. Each of the 

Subdivisional Officers of Madhubani-and Samastipur is assisted 

by « Sub-Deputy Collector. : 
fe . The revenue of the district under the main heads was 
E Hs. 14,90,000 in 1880-81 (when the income-tax had not been 
imposed), Rs. 18,18,000 in 1890-9], and Rs. 19,60,000 in 1901, — 
E In 1905-06 it amounted to Rs, 21,77,000, of which Rs. 7,90,000 
b were derived from land revenue, the other main heads of - 
E income being cesses (Rs, 5,47,000), excise (Rs. 3,94,000), stampe - é 
BS. dures at de Penge gat p 

O Conn. toad end public works comes aro, as usual, loviod gb 
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The excise revenue is, as usual, derived from imported liquors, . 
country spirits, ‘dri, opium, and the duty and license feos on 
hemp drugs. A statement of the various exciseable articles and 
of the sums realized from them in the decade 1893-1902 is given 
in the Statistical Appendix, from which it will be apparent that 
the income from this source rose from 2 lakhs in 1892-93 to 3 
- lakhs in 1900.01. Since that year there has been a steady 
E growth in the receipts, and in 1904-05 they amounted to 
i Rs. 3,72,000, the increase during the quinquennium being over 23 
per cent. The increase was considerably above the average for 
the Patna Division, and the annual incidence of the excise 
revenue rose from anna 1-5 to anna 1-9 per head of the popu- 
| lation; it was still, however, lower than in any other Bihar 
district. In 1905-06 the total receipts were even greater, amount- 

ing in all to nearly Rs. 3,94,000. 

Drinking in Bengal is largely indulged in by Hindi-speaking 
races, aborigines and mixed tribes, and consumption also varies 
| inversely with the proportion of Muhammadans in tho district. 
j Darbhanga is a Hindi-speaking district, but the number of. 
| » Muhammadans and men of aboriginal doscent is small, The 
- result is that the people, as a whole, are not hard drinkers, and 
the amount spent on liquor is smaller in proportion to the 
population than anywhere else in Bihár. Tho greater portion of 
the excise revenue is derived from the sale of country spirit, 
which is prepared by distillation from the flower of the mahud 
tree (Bassia latifolia) and molasses, and of the fermented palm 
juice called :4rí. These receipts amounted in 1905-06 to 
Re. 2,61,000, a figure representing an expenditure of only Rs, 896 
for every 10,000 of the population as compared with tho 
Divisional average of Rs. 1,910, Tho manufacture and salo of 
country spirit are carried on under what is known as the dual 
iz., there is a central distillery at Darbhanga and out- 
stills for the supply of the rest of the district. Tho average 
consumption of outstill liquor is 14 and of distillery liquor $7 
. proof gallons per thousand of the population, the incidence of 
- taxation per head of the population being 9 pies and 2 annas, 

_ respectively. There are 17 shops for the sale of distillery liquor 
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consumption of opium, and Res. 1,400 
imported liquors. The latter have 
mass of the population, both because they are unable 
them, and because they prefer the country spirit and 
have drunk for generations past. 

The revenne from stamps ranks next in importance as 
source of income to that derived from excise, During the ten 
years ending in 1905-06 it increased enormously, rising from 
Ra. 2,16,000 to Re. 3,85,000. The increase is mainly due to the 
growing demand for judicial stamps, which brought in R«. 3,07,000, 
as compared with Rs. 1,45,000 in 1895-96 ; the receipts from 
this source have thus been doubled in the last ten years. The 
sale of court-fee stamps, which in 1905-06 realized Rs. 2,80,000, 
is by fur the most important item in the receipts from judicial 
stamps, Among non-judicial stamps, impressed stamps account for 
Rs. 74,600 or nearly the whole of the receipts under this head. 

Tho sale of court-fee stamps grew by nearly 80 per cent. in the 
quinquennium ending in 1904-05, an increase greater than in 
any other Bihar district. The increase in their sale has been 
caused by the general growth of litigation which has ooourred 
since the completion of the survey and settlement operations. 
The sale of impressed stamps, on the other hand, did not increase, 
and the total receipts during the quinquennium were slightly 
less than in the preceding 5 years. This small decrease is possibly 
due to the fact thet land was not so much in demand as in 
the previous quinguennium, in which famine prevailed, driving 
many of the poorer classes to the money-lender. 

From the Statistical Appendix it will be observed that in 
1901-02 the inoome-tax yi altogether Rs. 71,970 paid by 
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yielded 
2,583 assessees, of whom 1,789 paying Rs. 19,690 had incomes 
of Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000, At that time the minimum income 
500, but this was raised in 1903 to Rs. 1,000 
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of the other registration offices. The marginal statement 
Ege EM X03 shows the number of 

E [Rersipts, | Rnend | documents registered 

| tered, | '| and the receipts and 
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2 = «| edo} um | x | Offlce in 1906. The 
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es fae tan | Lex quinquennium 

—— — — in 1904 was 27,2 

ns against 97,998 in 


the preceding 5 years, the decrease amounting to 2'4 per cent. 

The cause of this decrease is partly that famine and distress 

in the previous quinquenninm led to the registration of n 

exceptionally large number of documents, and partly that in 

the course of the settlement operations the zamindárs in many 

cases took kabuliyats from their ryots to secure proof of the renta 
by them. 

Until 1906 Darbhanga was included in the jurisdiction of apps. 
the District and Sessions Judge of Muzaffarpur; but it has now TATION 
been constituted a civil district and sessions division under a Srence, 
separate District anil Sessions Judge, with head-quarters at 


The judicial staff entertained for the administration of civil Civil 

justice consists of the District Judge and 8 Munsifs, of whom" 

three hold their courts at Darbhanga, three at Samástipur and 

two at Madhubani. Statistics of the civil work will be found 

in the Statistical Appendix, from which it will be seen that the 

number of cases tried by the Civil Courts rose from 4,559 in 

1893 to 18,605 in 1902. This increase is due to the greater 
number of suits for arrears of rent, which amounted to 14,243 d 











to the District Magistrate, of four Deputy Magistrates of the 
first class and one Deputy Magistrate of the second or third 
class, Besides these officers, an Asmstant Magistrate and one or 
two Sub-Deputy Magistrates exercising second or third class 
powers are generally posted there. The Subdivisional Officers at 
Madhubani and Samástipur are almost invariably officers vested 
with first class powers, and they are usually assisted by Sub- 
Deputy Magistrates of the second class. There are also benches 
of Honorary Magistrates at Darbhanga (8 members), Madhu- 
bani (9 members) Ruserá (11 members) and Samistipur (3 
members), all of which exercise second class powers In all, 
there are 31 Honorary Magistrates, of whom nine are authorized 
to sit singly. 

Statistics showing the work of the Criminal Courts will be 
found in the Statistical Appendix; and it will be sufficient to 
observe that the only district in North Bihar which showed an 
increase in criminal cases during the 5 years ending in 1904-05 
was Darbhanga, in which the greater part of the survey operations 


ducted during this period, and in which the leading 


zamindárs at first showed a tendency to 
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and settlement operations. In the 5 years 1895-99 
shared with Shahabid the unenviable position of 
riots committed within its borders than any other 
the Patna Division, but in the next quinquennium the 
riots was less than in any of those districts, the annual 
number of oases falling from 68 to 27. As in other 
Bihar, thefts and burglaries are the commonest forma 
is especially common, and in the quinquen- 
ending in 1904 the number of burglaries in Darbhanga was 
than in any other district of the Division, except Patna 
and Gayà. The soft mud walls of the houses, the weary sleep of 
the inmates, the negligence, and often the acquiescence, of the 
chaukidéy combine, with the adroitness of the burglar 
to render his task an easy one and his arrest a comparatively 
rare occurrence. Further, the property stolen generally consists 
of brass utensils, trumpery ornaments, clothing, grain or cash; 
` and when the same pattern prevails over the whole of the dis- 
trict, the identification of the property is as difficult as the 
concealment of it is easy. 
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For police purposes the district is divided into 10 thánas Fomos. 


or police circles, viz, Darbhangi, Daherá and Ruserå, in the 
head-quarters subdivision ; Madhubani, Benipati, Khajauli and 
Phulparis, in the Madhubani subdivision; amd Saméastipur, 
Dalsingh Sarai and Warisnagar, in the Samástipur subdivision. 
Besides these, there are 10 independent out-posts and 2 beat. 
houses, and there are thus 22 centres for the investigation of 
crime. The machinery employed for the protection of person 
and property consists of the regular or district police, including the 
town police, and of the rural force or village watch. The former 
consisted in 1905 of the District Superintendent of Police, 
5 Inspectors, 37 Sub-Inspectors, 1 Sergeant, 32 head-constables 
and 416 constables; and the latter of 289 dafadárs and 4,530 
chaulidars, The cost of the regular force was Rs. 1,09,000, and 
there was one policeman to * 6^7 square miles and to every 
5,919 persons, as compared with the average of 4j square miles 





nee wile d the Patna Division. 











ere is a district jail at € Darlings end o n He a 
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CHAPTER XIII 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
Ovrstp® municipal areas, the administration of local affairs is 
vested in the District Board and in the Local Boards, which 
have been constituted for the subdivisions of Madhuban! and 
Bamástipur. The District Board is responsible for the mainten- 
ance of roads, bridges and road-side rest-houses, and has the 
general superintendence of primary and middle class schools, 
It is also entrusted with the management of publio ferries, the 
control over dispensaries, the provision of a proper water-supply, 
and .village sanitation. To the Local Boards, which work in 
subordination to it, have been delegated the management of 
pounds and the administration of the sums allotted for the 
construction and repair of village roads. 

The District Board was created in 1887 and consists of 25 Tus : 
members of whom 12 are elected by the Local Boards, 8 aro poa 
nominated and 5 are ez-officio members, viz., the Civil Surgeon, 
the senior Assistant Collector, the Road Cess Deputy Collector, 
the Deputy Inspector of Schools, and the District Magistrate, - 
who is ex-officio Chairman. The Statistical Appendix shows, fop ===] 
the ten years 1892-93 to 1901-02, the principal sources from i 
which it derives its income, and the objects on which it is spent; 
and it will suffice here to say that its average annual income "m 

the decade was Rs. 3,57,000, of which Ra. 2,05,000 were A 
derived from Provincial rates, while the average expenditure waa - * 
Ra. 3,47,000, of which Rs. 1,55,000 were spent on civil works, 
Re. 28,000 on education, and Rs, 5,000 on medical relief. 
the quinquennium 1895-96 to 1899-1900 the average 
and the expenditure Re. 3,09,000, and in 








ing to the District Board. The Board also controls 113 ferries 
and 83 pounds, which are generally leased out to the highest 
bidder. ‘The receipts from the latter source decreased from 
Ra. 6,712 in 1899-1900 to Rs. 6,158 in 1904-05; but on the 
other hand the revenue from ferries rose from Rs. 29,027 to 
Rs. -68,283. This large increase is due to better settlements and 
the acquisition of new ferries; but with an expanding railway 
system and with the construction of new bridges it can scarcely 
be sustained. 

After civil works, education constitutes the heaviest charge 
' on the resources of the District Board, entailing an expenditure 
of Ra 50,000, or nearly one-seventh of its total expenditure, in 
1905-06, There is an inspecting staff of 7 Sub-Inspectors of 
Schools and 14 Inspecting Pandits, subordinate to the 
Inspector of Schools, and it maintains 1 Middle school and aids four 
others, besides aiding 1 Industrial school, 20 Upper Primary and 
1,087 Lower Primary schools. It also awards scholarships tenable 








~ rural population, these officers being deputed, when necessary, 
to cope with outbreaks of epidemio disease in the interior. 
It is reported that the District Board edministers the duties 
-entrusted to it satisfactorily and without friction. The members 
| .. ewinee great interest in their work, and are always ready with A 
valuable suggestions and advice, In particular, they sre iy 
especially useful in making known the wants of their part of the = 
district, in supervising repairs to the roads, and in controlling a 
the working of the dispensaries and ; 
Subject to the control of the District Board, the Local Boards Locan 
of Madhubani and Samastipur have jurisdiction over eaclt of the Poaune. 
subdivisions of the same name. There was formerly a Sadar 
Local Board for the head-quarters subdivision, but it was 
abolished some years ago, and the functions it discharged 
were transferred to the District Board. The Local Board of. 
Madhubani consists of 11 members, and the Local Board of 
Samistipur of 8 members ; the system of election which obtains in. 
many Bengal districts has not been introduced, and the members. © | 
of each Local Board are nominated, with the exception of one ate 
ex-officio member, the Subdivisional Officer, who is its Chairman. —— 
The duties of the Local Doards are confined to the management 
of village roads and pounds and village sanitation; and their 
chief duty is to maintain in an efficient state of repair the roads 
made over to them. The average expenditure in Madhubani 
- is Rs. 6,700 and in Samastipur Rs 11,500 per annum, ‘ 
E There are four municipalities in the district, viz., Darbhangá, mews 
— — Madhubani, Ruserd, and Samastipur. The total number of rabos SMS 
; payers is 15,762, out of a total urban population of 98,490, the 5— 
ratio being 15°8 per cent. as compared with tho Divisional i wa 
average of 181 per cent, In all the municipalities taxation d MA 
assumes the form of a tax on persons ; the incidence of taxation AS 
varying from 6 annas 6 pies in Ru⸗era to 10 annas 7 pies in 
Da It is on the whole, very light, being 10 annas 
r head of the population as against the Divisional average of 
; ll pies. Statistics of the receipts and expenditure in 
— — 1892-93 to 1901-02 will. be 
1 ae deeper 
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drainage 
and is gradually being carried out; and tbe sanitation of the 
town has been considerably improved. In Madhubani the question 


prevent the accumulation of stagnant pools, and to remove the 

‘of floods to which the town is exposed. Steps have also 
beon taken to organize a fire-brigade among the municipal 
employés, and thus avoid the risks of fire. The Ruserá Munici- 
pality has had the town surveyed and a complete record of 
municipal government prepared; and in Samastipur, where the 
chief defect at present is the want of a complete system of 
drainage, levels of the town are being taken with the object of 


* preparing an eflective scheme. 


The Darbhanga Municipality, which was established in 1864, 


the five years 1895-96 to 1899-1900 was Rs, 51,960, and the 
expenditure Hs. 37,870; in the next quinquennium they were 
00 and Rs. 41,550, respectively. In 1906-06 the income 
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1895-96 to 1899-1900 was Rs. 17,840, and the 

Rs. 13,460 ; and in the next quinquennium they were Rs. 17,110 
and Re. 12,600 respectively. In 1905-06 the income of the 
municipality was Its. 21,380, the principal receipts being Rs. 6,350 
realized from a personal tax, assessed, according to cireumstanoes 
and property, at 2 per cent. of the income of the assesseos; the 
incidence of taxation was 9 annas 7 pies per head of the popula- 
tion. The expenditure amounted to Hs. 13,800, the principal 
items being publio works, which accounted for 29:1 per cent, of 
the expenditure, medical relief (28-6 per eent.), and conservancy 
(142 per cent.). 





Ruserà was constituted a municipality in 1869, and has a Reserí 


Municipal Board consisting of 14 Commissioners, all of whom 
are nominated. Tho area within municipal limits is 2j square 
miles, and the number of rate-payers is 1,800 or 17:6 per cent, 
of the population. ‘The average incothe during the five years 
1885-96 to 1899-1900 was Rs. 6,015, and the expenditure 
Ra. 5,210; and in the next quinquennium they were Ra, 6,220 and 
Rs. 5,520 respectively. In 1905-06 the income of the munis 
cipality was Rs. 6,430, of which Rs, 3,030 were realized from a 
tax levied according to the circumstances and property of the 
assesses ; the incidence òf taxation was 6 annas 6 pies per head 
of the population, The expenditure amounted to Ha. 5,000, of 
which 237 per oent, was spent on medical relief, 21°3 per cent.. on 
general establishment, and 19 per cent. on conservancy. 


Samastipur was constituted a municipality in 1897, and has Samisti- 
s Municipal Board consisting of 9 Commissioners, of whom two?™ 


are ex-officio members of the Board and the rest are nominated, 
The ares within municipal limits is 1] square mile, and the 
number of rate-payers is 1,446 or 15'8 per oent. of the po 
- "The average income during the 3 years 1897.98 to 1899-1900 
was Ra, 4,190, and the expenditure Ks. 3,440; and in the next 
five years they were Rs. 10,100 and Ks. 9,450 respectively, In 
1905-06 the income of the municipality was Ks. 11,150, of which 
Rs. 4,270 was derived from a tax on persons, assessed, according 
~to their circumstances and property, st 124 annas per cent. on the 
. -income of the assesseos; the incidence of taxation was 10 annas. 
pa IE € pia. The expenditure was Ha. 9,440, 
P. af 20-5 per cent. was spent on medical relief, 17:2 per cent. 
N PEA ge — | 








CHAPTER XIV. 
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EDUCATION?®. 





is no college in the district. "There was only 
during the first two decades, but the number 


to 6 in 1905; and there was a 


pT 


umber of pupils, which was only 352 












pupils, receives a grant-in-aid from Government, and is maintained 2 
at an annual oost of Rs, 4,860; while the S«mástipur High : 
English School, which is attended by 188 pupils is supported 

by fees only, which amounted in 1905 to Rs. 3,177, The average — 

cost of educating each pupil is Rs. 25:7 per annum in the Zilla * 


High school is aided by Government, the cost is Rs. 19:7, and in 
the Samástipur High English School, which is unaided, it is 
Rs, 16:9 per annum. 

The second class of secondary schools consists of the Middle Middle , 
English schools, i.e., schools teaching up to the Middle Scholarship eon, 
examination, in which English forms part of the recognized course y 
of studies. Tho number of these schools increased from 6 in 1880 
to 7 in 1885, declined to 4 in 1895, but again rose to 8 in 
1905. The attendance similarly declined from 666 in 1885 to 
323 in 1895, but rose again to 445 in 1905. All the schools of 
this class are in the interior of the district. One at SamAstipur, 
though sided by the District Board, is maintained by the muni- 
cipality ; three at Dighrá, Rahika and Jogiàrá are aided by the 
District Board; and the remaining three at Narhan, Dalsingh 
Sarai and Tajpur are maintained entirely by the Narhan estate. : 

The number of Middle Vernacular schools, ie., schools which Middle 
read up to the Middle Scholarship, but in which the vernacular is Cem f 
the only recognized medium of instruction and forms the only schools — 
course of studies, was 22 in 1580, and has declined steadily ever EE 
since, falling to 12 in 1885, to 9 in 1895, and finally to 6 in 1905, E: 
All these schools are situated in the interior of the district, and ux 
entirely by the Darbhangà Raj. Not only the © — 

the attendance st them has ben — 
699 im 1885, to 438 in 1895, and 


aro maintained 
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the years 1885 and 1895, of rales prohibiting the recognition of 
and grant of aid to pathshdlas having b boys only or only such 
boys ns were related to the teachers, the number of schools fell to 
S11 in 1904 and that of pupils to 21,738, but they rose to 1,190 
and 36,773 respectively im 1905. The doubling of the number of 
pupils attending Primary schools is partly due to the grants from 
public sources having increased from Rs. 14,493 in 1895 to 


schools has now risen to 49 and the attendance at them to 1,082 
pupils, Of these, three are Guru Training schools, one at 
head-quarters of each of the three subdivisions, which have 
established for the training of the gurus of primary schools ; 
at Putahi is a fomale guru training school where females 
trained for the purpose of teaching in the girls’ schools 
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3 boarding-houses in the district—one attached to Moras 
i which was opened in awb — — 
September 1905, the cost of the building being met from local 4" 


Imdadia in Darbhanga. 
1885 the number of Muhammadans in all denen tence 
of schools was 8,667, and their percentage to the total number of "apaw — 
scholars was 22-2. With the general decline in the total number mew n 
of pupils of all denominations, which, as already mentioned 
in the paragraph on Primary Education, occurred between 1885 
and 1895, the number of Muhammadan pupils decreased in 1895 
to 4,930, and their percentage to the tots! numbér of scholars fell 
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to 7,497, but the percentage remained almost the samo, vis, 

16:55. Asa rule, secular instructior is not very popular among the 

Muhammadans of Bengal, and they are generally slower than 

the Hindus to grasp the advantages of education ; but ideri 

that the percentage of Muhammadans to the total population is 

only 12:11, it would appear that in Darbhangé they are more 

eager than the Hindus to give their sons a modern education. 
There was no girls’ school in the district prior to 1883, when Fras 

8 schools with 37 pupils were ehtered in the returns; but 1,023 spueae 

were returned in ]882 as reading in boys’ schools, this num- > 

ber being the result of the introduction of a system under whioh 

rewards were given to teachers in boys’ schools for teaching girls. 

In 1885 the number of girls reading in boys’ schools was 1,702, 
stipends to girls schools varying from Rs, 3 to Hs. 5 a month, 

total expenditure on female education from the primary 

t being Rs. 1,259. In 1895 the number of schools rose to 81 

of pupils to 446, but the number of girls reading in DA 

ls declined to 226, a decrease which may be attributed to 

mentioned in the paragraph on Primary Educa 

the number of girls’ schools rose to 67 and that of l 

while the number of girls reading in boys’ schools — 
to , so that the total number of girls reading in & 

institutions rose from 672 in 1895 to 2,706 in 1905, or by jn 
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CHAPTER XV. 


GAZETTEER. 

Ahiari.—A village in the north-west of the head-quarters 
subdivision, situated a little to the south-east of Kamtaul, about 
16 miles north-west of Derbhangá, close to the northern 
boundary of the subdivision, Here a religious gathering, called 
the Ahalyásthàn or warsthin, is held every March. It 
lasts for a whole day, and is attended by about 10,000 people, 
who first cleanse themselves in the holy waters of the kund or 
reservoir of Deokali in pargana Tirsat, and then come barefoot to 
see the footprint of Sita, imprinted on a flat stone, which is en- 
shrined in a temple called the Ahalyasthan. The story runs that iu 
this place was the shrine of Gautama Rishi, whose wife Ahalya 
- wae remarkable for her beauty. The sage was accustomed to rise 
arty and bathe in the Ganges, 00 miles disant. One morning, 
when he had gone off sooner than usual, Indra, king of the gods, 
Gautama's appearance and manner, told Ahalyá that 
‘it was still early, and that he would not start till later. Ahalyá 
admitted him, unconscious of the deception practised on her. 
When the sage returned, he cursed them both.  Ahalyá became a 
stone, in which shape she remained for a thousand years, until 
—— Rama on his way to Janakpur touched the stone, when she was 
x forthwith translated to heaven. The village contains a handsome 

which is visible for several miles round. 


temple, | 
—A village in the head-quarter subdivision, : 
— — — It is the head. a 
quarigrs of a police-station and a trade centre of some local — 


importance ; but the main interest attaching to itis that it was the 
— 3 Darbhanga subdivision, which was 








500 by 300 yards in length, are composed of large well-burnt 
‘bricks, nearly & foot and are still 10 feet in height; and 


strengthened the superstition with regard to the sanctity of the 
site, as the people believe that Raja Bal himself sent the fever. 
The country round is dotted with mounds, in which bricks similar 
to those in the fort are found. These may have been constructed 
at the same time as the fort to serve as outposts. 
Büsdeopur. — A village in the Madhubani subdivision, si 
about 10 miles to the east of Madhubani. Its old name was 
Sankarpur, which was first changed to Sankarpur Gandhwar, 
then to the present name. The traditional explanation of these 
changes is as follows:—There were two brothers—one 
Gandh, the other Bhaur—both exceedingly powerful. Though 
nominally subject to the Raja of Tirhut, each acquired a large 
territory, the lands owned by Gandh lying to the east of the 
and those owned by Bhaur to the south of the 
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was called after him Basdeopur. 
Berautpur.—A village in the Khajauli thana, 12 miles north of 
Madhubani, containing a garh or fort which coversan area of about 


an idol of Mahàdeo, represented by a cylindrical pillar standing 
in a hollowed-out recess. The fort is said to have been built by 
Raja Beraut, whose date is placed about the time of the Maha- 
bhárata. The Telis or oilmen of the place claim him as one of 
their caste, on the ground that the pillar alluded to was intended 
to represent an oil-mill, and to be an emblem of his onste. 
Bhawara.—A large village about half a mile to the south 
of Madhubani. To the south are pointed out the remains of a 
fort or garh, which at one time had brick walls. The whole is 
now in ruins, and there is nothing in its external appearance to 
inguish it from an ordinary tank, It is said to have been 
by Ragha Singh, one of the early members of the 
Darbhangà Raj family, who resided here till about 1762, when 
Pratàb Singh removed his household to Darbhangá. There are no 
temples of any importanoe or interest in the village; buta mosque, 
now in ruins, with only a front wall and six arched doors remain- 
ing, is pointed out as having been built by Alà-ud-din Husain, 
one of the last independent kings of Bengal (1493—~1518). 
Raj.—The. largest estate in the district, owned 


EE 


its origin to one Mahesh Thákur, who is said to have come from 
Jubbulpore about the beginning of the lóth century. He took 
service as a priest with the descendants of Raja Siva Singh, who 
still exercised a nominal supremacy in Tirhut, but when they 
advancing Muhammadan power, Mahesh 
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consolidated the power of the family; and about 1700 the title 
Raja was for the first time conferred on its head, Raghu Singh, 
AN He > ; 








in 1760, he was succeeded by his adopted son, Pratáb Singh, 
who in 1762 removed the family residence to Darbhanga 


776 by his brother Madhn Singh, who was constantly at vari- 
ance with the Collector owing to his refusal to engage for the 
revenue, until certain claims of his were acknowledged. He 
obstinately refused all terms offered to him, and did his best, by 
intimidation, to prevent farmers from taking the settlement of his 
estates or from collecting rents if they did take the settlement 
of them. This was a serious obstacle in the way of effecting a 
settlement of the district ; and the Collector, incensed by his contu- 
macy, was continually complaining of his insolence and obstrue- 
tiveness. Referring to the terms of the grant made to Raghu 
Singh, he angrily declared that “instead of relieving distress, he 
has multiplied it; instead of doing justice he has been the instra- 
ment of injustice ; instead of putting the country in a i 
state, he has desolated it; instead of furnishing the ryots with the 
necessaries for cultivation, he has drove them by repeated extortions 
from the fields which once were loaded with the fruits of their 

"n 
Madhu Singh did not finally come to terms till after 1800, 
when he agreed to a comparatively fair jamd of 1j lakh ; and his 








son succeeds to the Raj, the younger sona obtaining 
sufficient landed property for their maintenance ; and that the Raj 


issue, they revert to the Haj. This decision, which has settled once 
for all that the estate is impartible and that inheritance to it is 
o by primogeniture, has been instrumental in preserving 

the estate in its integrity, and in making its proprietor the 
greatest land-owner in Bihar, But the immediate effect of the 
litigation, combined with mismanagement, was to involve the 
estate in serious difficulties; so that when Maharaja Maheswar 
Singh died in 1866 and the Court of Wards took charge of 
it for his minor son, it was 70 lakhs in debt and tho revenue waa 
only 16 lakhs. Under the management of the Court of Ward, 
the finances of the estate recovered, and 20 years later, when 
it was made over to the late Maharaja Lakshmeswar Singh, it 
was in a flourishing condition. 

The Raj estates at present comprise lands situated in the 
districts of Darbhangá, Muzaffarpur, Gaya, Monghyr, Purnea 
and Bhagalpur, amounting to over 2,400 square miles. The 
Maharaja is also the owner of house property in the towns of 
Darbhangá, Muzaffarpur, Patna, Benares, Caloutta, Allahabad, 
Darjeeling and Simla, and of the indigo concerns of Saraiyà and 
Bachaur in the Muzaffarpur district, Pandaul in Darbhangá and 
Gondwára in Purnea. The principal residence of the Maharaja 
is the Anandbágh palace; a palace for the Rani is being built 





Legislative Council as their representative on the Governor- 
General’s Legislative Council. 

subdivision —Head-quarters subdivision of the 
district, lying between 25° 38' and 26° 26’ N., and 85° 41’ 


on the south by the Samástipur subdivision, on the west by 
Muzaffarpur, and on the east partly by the Supaul subdivision 
of the Bhagalpur District and partly by the Begusarai sub- 
division of the Monghyr District. Like the Madhubani sub- 
division, it resembles in shape a fairly well defined parallelogram, 
ite length from north to south being greater than its breadth 
from west to east. The greater part of the area which it 
comprises consists of a low-lying plain, containing a number 
of marshes:and intersected by many streams and rivera, of 
which the most important are the Baghmati, Little Baghmati, 
Kamlá and Tiljüg&. The Bághmati, which enters this sub- 
division from Muzaffarpur, forms a natural boundary between it 
and the Samistipur subdivision, pursuing a south-easterly course 
till it empties itself into the Burh Gandak near Ruser& The 
Little Baghmati enters the subdivision from the Madhubant 
subdivision near Pali and runs past the town of Darbhanga 
down to Haya Ghat, where it is joined by the Baghmati proper. 
The Karai, which traverses the whole of Ruserá thána, issues 
from the Kamlà and the Bághmati, and joins the Tilj 














Darbhangá town.—Head-quarters station and principal 
town of the district, situated on the bank of the Little Baghmati 
river. It probably takes its name from one Darbhangi Khan, 
a Muhammadan free-booter, of whom little or nothing is known, 
‘though local patriotism insists that the name is a corruption of 
Dar-i-Bangal, i. e., the gate of Bengal. The whole country round 
the town becomes a swamp during the rains, being subject to 
inundations from the Kamla and Little Baghmati ; and the civil 
station and public offices were therefore moved in 1884 to the 
suburb of Laheriá Sarai at the extreme south of the town. 

The town stretches for five or six miles along the bank of 
the Little Baghmati, which is spanned by two large iron girder 
bridges. Its most conspicuous feature is a number of large tanks, 
which give it picturesque appearance during the rains. The 
names of the largest are Ganga Sagar, Dighi, Haráhi and Lakshmi 
Sagar. The three first are situated in a lino, with a drive passing 
from one to the other, and their united length is 6,000 feet ; Harahi 
being 1,600 feet long and 1,000 feet broad; Dighi 2,400 feet long 
and 1,200 feet broad ; the Ganga Sagar 2,000 foet long and 1,000 
feet broad. It has been conjectured that these were excavated 
in order to seoure raised ground for soldiers’ quarters, this theory 
resting on the belief that the town was once a Musalmán canton- 
ment, The local tradition, however, is that in the time of Raja 
Siva Singh, a fisherwoman, with a basket of fish on her head, 
was on her way to market, acoompanied by her daughter-in- 
law. A kite from a neighbouring tree pounced down and 
carried away a fish from the basket. Instead of sympathising 
with her, the daughter-in-law began to laugh. Enraged at 
her unfilial conduct, the mother-in-law gave vent to her anger, 
and a hot quarrel ensued. All this was witnessed by the Raya 
as he sat at his window, and he lost no time in sending for 
women. He asked the younger woman the cause of her unseason- 
able hter; but she begged hard to be exoused, saying that if 
she told it would be certain death to her. Tho Raja's 

ing roused, he insisted on bearing her reason. 
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the skeleton of the arm, 
the tank in which they were found was called Hardhi 
bone tank.” 

In respect of population, Darbhanga ranks third among the - 
towns of the Patna Division. The population of the town 
increased from 53,744 in 1872 to 65,955 in 188] and to 73,561 
in 1891, but fell again to 66,244 .in 1901, the total number of 
inhabitants including 47,946 Hindus, 18,122 Muhammadans and 





come to partake of a feast given by the Maharaja of Darbhanga, 
whereas in 1901 the date of the census was an auspicious one for 


porarily absent. Communications by road are good in all 
directions. The town is connected with the North Ganges railway 
system by a line from Samástipur on the south, which branches off 
at Darbhanga in two directions, the first north-west to Sitamarhi 


portion of the town is of a rural character, for which very little 
is required in the way of drainage beyond seeing that the drains 
are kept clear and that the rain-water is carried off quickly, 








la "recent times; and it contains few buildings of any interest. The 
| principal buildings aro the residence of the Mahárijà of Darbhanga, 
a large modern building with extensive grounds covering 55 acres; 
the Darbhanga Raj Hospital, which is one of the finest in Bihar; 
and the Victoria Memorial Hall, which has taken the shape of a 
Town Hall, at Laherià Sarai, one wing being used by the 
Heycock Club and containing a library. 
Jaynagar.—4A village in the Madhubani subdivision, situated 
a few miles south of the Nepal frontier and a little east of the river 
Kamla, in 26° 35’ N., and 86° 9’ E. Population (1901) 3,551. 
The village contains the remains of a mud fort now in ruins, 
It is surrounded by a moat, and the romains of several turrets on 
each of its four sides are still visible. Thero is a tradition that 
a Muhammadan general selected this place as the site for a 
fort to resist the incursions of the hilt tribes, but finding a dead 
body in the ground, he considered the spot unlucky and abandonod 
it. Itis probably one of the line of forts which Ala-ud-din Husain, 
King of Bengal (1493—1518), constructed from Kamriip in 
Assam to Bettiah, in order to resist the inroads of the hill tribes. . 
Near the fort is an encampment made by the English during the 


Nepalese war. 
ur.—AÀ village in the Madhubani subdivision, 
situated on the Bengal and North-Western Railway about 14 miles 
south-east of Madhubani, in 26° 16’ N. and 86°17’ E. Popu- 
lation (1901) 5,639. It is a large and thriving village, noted for 
the brass utensils turned out by the local braziers, 
the panbatta or box for holding betel-leaf and the gengdjah or 
The place is also noteworthy from the fact that all 
the children of the Maharaja of Darbhangá are born there and 
not at Darbhangá. It seems that many of the Darbhanga family 
had died childless, and that Pratàb Singh, the Raja of 
from 1760 to 1776, alarmed at this, consulted a mahanth who lived 
at the village of Murnam not far off. The mahanth, proceeding to 
, burnt a lock of his hair, and said that whoever dwelt 
there would have a male issue. Pratab Singh immediately com- 
menced to build a house on the spot; but unfortunately for the 
 mahanth’s prediction, he died without issue before the house was 
ere Madhu Singh, his brother, however, completed it and 
— feni of Rajputs, but, a The up ney SO E 
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Jiwachh.—A in the head-quarters subdivision, situated 
3 miles north-east of on the banks of the Kamla. 
Here & meld or religious gathering is held during full moon in the 
months of Kartik (October-November) and Mágh (January-Feb- 
ruary). Very little trade is carried on at the fair, which is 
primarily a bathing festival ; it is attended principally by women, 
who imagine that bathing in the Kamla is a cure for sterility, and 
that it will give sickly children s new lense of life. 

Kakraul--A village in the Madhubani subdivision, about 5 
miles north-west of Madbuban! and on the Jaynagar road. The 
place is a centre of the weaving of khokti cloth. which is of 
good and firm texture, and is largely bought by the Nepalese. 
It is also celebrated among the local Hindu community from the 
fact that one of its hamlets, Husainpur, contains the temple 
of Kapileswar Mahádeo, „which, according to tradition, was 
built by one of the ancient sages, Kapila Muni, who is said to 
have lived in the village and to have placed an image of Siva 
in the temple. A fair is held there annually in January or 
February, when cloth, brass vessels and grain are sold. 

Laheriá Sarai.—Suburb of Darbhangā town. See Darbhanga 


town. 

Lehra.—A village in the head-quarters subdivision, situated 
18 miles east of Darbhangá on the main road from Madhubani 
to Baherà. Tradition connects this place with Siva Singh, the 


flow through « spout, as he galloped his horse at its utmost speed, 
until the water from the vessel had all been expended. This 

is about 2 miles long, but there is water only at one end, 
the rest being now under cultivation. It seems that an old bed 
of eut into it, and drained off nearly all the water. 
Siva Singh is said to have lived near this tank ; and there are 








by 
Nepal hills and running almost parallel to each other from north 

The chief of these rivers are the Little Baghmati, 
Kamla, Karai, Balan and Tiljügà. The Little Baghmati enters 
the subdivision at Bishnupur Ugarpati about 10 miles west of 
Bentpati, and after being joined by its tributary the Dhaus 
near Bankutá in the same thána, takes a south-easterly course, 
The Kamla flows southward from the hills and falls into the 
Little Baghmati near Dudhail. This river frequently changes 
its course, arid its old beds are found all over the north of the 
subdivision ; at present an independent stream, called the Kamla 
proper, flows past Singar Paudaul -To the east of this river 
are the Little Balan, the Bhati Balan or the l'alàn proper, 
and the Tiljügá, which skirts the eastern boundary of the 
subdivision. The Little Batán is a deep narrow river with a 
well-defined bed running south through the eastern part of the 
Khajauli and Madhubani thánas. The Bhati Balin is a wide 
river with a shifting sandy bed, liable to beavy floods but 
remaining practically dry during the greater part of the year, 
Like the Kamli, it frequently changes its course, and i's old 
beds are found all over the north of Phulparás thána. 

The subdivision, which was established in 1866, comprises the 
thanas of Madhubani, Bentpati, Khajauli and Phulparás, and the 
police outposts of Jhanjhárpur, Madhwárpur, Deodhá, Ladaniá 
and Madhupur, besides beat-houses at Harlikhi and Lamkha, 
The population rose from 1,014,700 in 1891 to 1,094,379 im 
1901, of whom 965,352 were Hindus and 128,992 were Muham- 
madans. It is less densely inhabited than the rest of the district, 
there being 813 persons to the square mile; and it is the only 
subdivision where there is much room for further expansion. It 
contains many ridges of uplands suitable for rabi cultivation ; but 
the staple crop is winter rice, and the paddy of Alapur, Jabdi, and 
Bechaur is famous all over Bihar. It contains one town, Madhu- 
bani, its head-quarters, and 1,084 villages. Narabia is an import- 


g; important annual :e/4 or religious festival is held ; 
and Jaynagar is the site of an old fort. 
Madhubani town. —Head-quarters town of the subdivision of 
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stud but all stud operations were closed in 
1874. The property was then for a short time utilized as a 
model or experimental farm, special attention being devoted to 
the growing and curing of tobacco; but the management was 
unsuccessful, and in 1877 it was leased out to Messrs. Begg, 
Dunlop & Co. for tobaeco-growing experiments. ‘Tho latter 
continued to hold the farm up to 1897, but, the firm having finally 
decided to abandon their experiments, the lease was not renewed, 
In 1904 the estate was made over to the Government of India 
as the site for an Imperial Agricultural College, research labora- 
tory, experimental cultivation farm and cattle-breeding farm ; the 
buildings required for this purpose are now being erected. 

The estate covers an srea of 1,280 acres, of which about 
800 acres are culturable, the remainder being occupied by roads, 
avenues, house-sites, etc. It is 5 miles from Wainl station ‘on 
the Tirhut State Railway, to which there is a good road, and it 
is within easy reach by road of the towns of Darbhanga and 
Muzaffarpur. The river Gandak, which is navigable for boats 
of moderate size, forms its boundary on the north and east, and 
affords water for irrigation, while its navigability forms a practi- 
cal advantage of some value. The area of the estato may be . 
roughly divided into tracts of three distinet classes:—(1) The 
central upland tract of about 500 acres, upon which the buildings, 
the avenues and most of the roads are situated, including about 
350 acres of culturable land. (2) The southern low-lying tract of 
about 350 acres suitable for cultivation of rice and rabi crops. (3) 
The riverain tract of about 150 acres, extending along the bunk of 





to maintain the farm for the purpose of improving the 

of introducing foreign strains, It will 
which bulls can suitably be supplied to 
the districts of Bengal (other than the rice tracts) or to the eastern 
districts of the United Provinces. The Research Institute owes 
its generosity of Mr. Henry Phipps, who placed 
at the disposal of the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, a donation of £30,000 
to be used in promoting scientific research. This institute. to 
which Mr. Phipps’ name is to be given, will adjoin the farm, 
and will contain a library, museum, herbarium, such laboratories 
and offices as are necessary, a large central hall, and one or two 
lecture-rooms for the students of the Agricultural College which 
is to be established as part of the scheme. The Agricultural 
College is intended not only to provide for the needs of Bengal, 
but also to serve as » model for, and raise the standard of, 
agricultural colleges in other Provinces, and to provide for & more 
complete and efficient agricultural education than is now possible 
in any of the existing institutions. The complete course of 
instraction will be one of 5 years, and the curriculum will include 
agriculture (theory of practice), chemistry (inorganic, organic and 
agriculinral! systematic and cryptogamic botany, agricultural 
entomology, geology as applied to agriculture, elementary physics 
and medicines in their application to agriculture. The practical 
side of the training will include veterinary science, so far as it is 
required by agriculturists, land survey and mensuration, farm 


' management, farm accounts and allied subjects. 


Ruser&.—Town in the head-quarters subdivision, situated on 
tho east bank of the Little Gandak just below the confluence of 
that river with the Baghmati, in 25° 45’ N. and 86° 2 E. 
Population (1901) 10,245. Rusera, owing to its position on the 
Little Gandak, was at one time the largest market in the south 


within municipal limits is 2°5 square miles. 
subdivision.—Southern subdivision of the dis- 

trict, lying betwoon 25° 28’ and 26° 5' N. and 85° 31’ and 86° 1" E, 

and extending over 778 square miles. It is bounded on the 
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of its soil and for the excellence of its radi crops. The 
skirts the subdivision on the south for 20 miles only; 
most important rivers traversing the subdivision are the Little 
or Burh Gandak, the Bayi, end the Jhamwüri and Balin, 
which are both offshoots of the Little Gandak. The Burh 
Gandak enters the subdivision from the west near Pusá, and 
then pursues a south-easterly course till it leaves the District near 
Ruserá ; throughout this portion of its course it marks a natural 


boundary, the uplands, which constitute the greater part of 
the subdivision, lying to the south and the marshy dodh of 
Warisnagar to the north. The Baya flows through a portion of 
the Dalsingh Sarai thàna and joins the Ganges below Dhan 

at the extreme south-east corner of the subdivision. "The 
Jbamwári and the Balàn are branches of the Burh Gandak, 
which they leave at Puså, and after flowing through the south- 
west of Samástipur rejoin the parent stream in Monghyr. 

With the exception of part of the dodd between the Baghmati 
and Little Gandak rivers, the subdivision consists of a large blook 
of upland interspersed with a fow chaura or marshes. It-is the 
richest and most fertile part of the district, producing all the 
most valuable robi and bhadoi crops, and it is the centre of the 
indigo industry in the Darbhanga District. Vegetation is luxu- 
riant, and mango groves and clusters of bamboos abound, giving a 

ing variety to the landscape. Its population rose from 
738,449 in 1891 to 752,687 in 1901, when there were 967 persons 
to the square mile, the density of population being greater than 
in any other part of the district. It contains one town, Bemásti- 
pur, its head-quarters, and 843 villages. The subdivision was 
formerly known as the Tájpur subdivision, which was established 
in 1867; and it comprises the thànas of Samástipur (formerly 
Tajpur), Dalsingh Sarai and Warisnager (formerly Nágurbasti), 
and the police outposts of Mohiuddinnagar and Tájpur. 
town. —Head-uarters town of the subdivision 
of the same name, situated on the south bank of the Little Gandak 
river in 25° 52’ N. and 85° 48’ E. Population (.901) 9,101. 
is an important junction on the Bengal and North- 









- —— Saursth.--A village in the Madhubani subdivision, situated — 
S miles north-west of Madhubani in 26° 24’ N. and 86° 31° EK. 
Population (1901) 2,062, The village is the site of a large meld, 
or religious gathering, which takes place annually in Jane or July, 
when thousands of Brihmans assemble to settle their children’s 
. It contains a large temple of Mahideo, which was 
built in 1845 by the Maharaja of Darbhanga, a plain brick 
building, covered with stucco, of no great architectural pretensions. 
Close by is a large tank with broad steps leading down to the 
water, the whole place being shaded by a fine mango grove, under 
which the people buy and sell during the mw!d. Saurath con- 
tains two large mounds, with ruins scattered for about a mile 
round, which the villagers believe to be the remains of an ancient 
city. Mr. Garrick of the Archmologioa] Survey of India consid- 
ered this belief well founded ; and on making some small excava- 
tions in one of the mounds, unearthed some ancient bricks and & 
number of clay balls with holes through the centre, which, in his 
opinion, may have been used for spinning weights. See Reports 
Arch. Surv, Ind., Vol, XVI, pp. 94—97. 

Silanath.—-A village in the Madhubani subdivision, situated 
on the banks of the Kamla, close to Jaynagar. Here every 
March or April a fair is held for about fifteen days, attended by 
15,000 people, principally from the Tarai. The fair, doubtless, 
had its origin in large bodies of pilgrims coming to visit & 
of Mabádeo, which stood here; but the river Kamla has 
its course, and washed the temple away, and now no trace of it 





ii 


remains. 

Bingi&.—A village in the Samàstipur subdivision, situated 
about 20 miles north-cast of Ruserá and 2 miles north of the 
Karai river. Two miles to the south of the river is an old fort 
known as Mangalgarh or Mamngal's fort. This is a large 
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[s importance, for, even when it contained the subdivisional offices 
| and a Munsif's court, the principal inhabitants were only court 
officials, mukiiars, etc. 

` Tirhut.—The ancient name for the tract of country bounded 
on the north by the Himalayas, on the south by the 
on the west by the river Gandak and on the east by the river Koai, 
It comprised the British districts of Champaran, Muzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga, as well as the strip of Nepal Tarei which runs 
between these districts and the lower ranges of the Himalayas, 
The name is a corruption of Tirabhukti, or the river-side land ; 
and according to tradition, it means the land in which the three 
great mythical homas (sacrificial fires) were performed, one at 
the birth of Sita in or near Sitamarhi, the second at Dhanukha at 
the foot of the Himalayas when the great celestial bow of Hara 
was broken by Rama, and the third at the capital of Mithila, 
Janakpur (now in Nepal), at the marriage of Sita. General 
Cunningham* considers that the term referred to the lands lying 
in the valleys of the Little Gandak and Bighmati rivo. He 
points out that all the chief places in the country are found 

the banks of the former river, which, he says, must have been 
the channel of the Great Gandak until the seventh century A. D. 
Others, again, are of opinion that the term means the province 
edes on the Ganges, and as the word bAukti is often used in 
the Sena inscriptions in the sense of province during the 10th, 
lith and 12th centuries, it has been conjectured that the term is 
not very ancient and that it was first used when the Sena kings of 
Bengal conquered the country and settled a number of Bengali 
Brahmans in it. 

The name Tirabhukti appears, however, to be far more ancient, 
for in the excavationst carried out at Basárh (Vaisdli) in the cold 
weather of 1903-04, seals dating back to the fourth and fifth 
centuries were discovered, on which the name occurs. Somo of 
these seals were attached to letters addressed to officers, who are 
distinctly defined as being in charge of Tirabhukti; and besides 
this word, there is the simple Tim, which, it is suggested, was 
the locality from which the name Tirabhukti or Province of Tira 

was derived. The cannot however be identified. 

B. Under the Empire Tirhut formed a Sarkar or division 

_ of the Sabah or province of Bihar. It comprised a very large tract 

. ef country, being bounded on the north by the Nepal territory, on 
the south by Serkérs Hájipur pr tA aa a a 

2- —— — Parnes. In other words, it indoles the, d 
E. /.— * Reports Arch. Surv. lad., Vol. XVI. 
1 * Report Arch. Surv. Ind, 1909-04, 
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INDEX, 
A. Rairiya, 16. 
Hakhtiy&rpor, 153. 
Administration, land revenne, 113.123, | Balin river, 4, 151, 155 ; foods of, 67, 
arly English, 113-114; general, | Balrüjpur, 141-142, 
124-130; of jaxtice, 127-129. Balewndri soit, 60, 51. 
Administrative charges and staff, 124. Banauli, 17. 
Afghüne, settlement of, 19, 20; revolt | Biager soil, 50, 51. 

of, 20. Barley, cultivation of, 66, 
Agarwilas, 95. Barnawärs, 95, 

Aghani crops, 53; as affected by rainfall, | Basirh, 12, 13, 14. 

50. Básdeopaur, 142-143. 

Aghani rice, 54. Batai system of rent payment, 80-81, 
Agriculture, 49.68; general, conditions, | Bayi river, 3, 154. 

49-58. Básidpur, 112, . 
Agricuitaral classes, 90. Bengal and North-Western Railway, 111, 
Ahalyástbán, 141 Benipati, dispensary at, 47, 48, thine st, 
Ahiš:i, 12, 141. 129, 

Akhtiürpur, 138. Berautpur, 143. 


Bábhans, 35. 

Bachaur pargana, 62, 161. 

Bachwáüms, 111, 
(—— Büghmati river, 4, 151 ; foods of, 64, 65, 
^ . — 06, 67, 08 ; ferries in, 112, 
—— Bighmati, Little, river, 06, 67, 144, 151. 
.— Babet, 141 ; rainfall of, 10; dispensary 
te at, 47, 48 ; thins at, 129. 





Bhaoli system of rent payment, 41, 

Wharwára pergene, 00, 148. 

Bbáti Balša river, 4, 151. 

BM land, 51. 

Bibuls river, 07. 

Biksuwā Hrühman, 37. 

Bilauti river, 07. 

Birth-rate, 42-43. 

Bissu), 12. 

Bia, 18, 

Blanket weaving, 94. 

Biiadness, prevalence of, 45-45. 

Botany, 5-7. 

Boundaries of the district, 1. 

Brahmans, 36-30; practice of polygamy, 
37. 

Brass, tnatafactare of, 94. 

Bridges, 110. 


Carte, 111. 
Cash rents, 81-82. 





Castes, principal, 30-41, 97; thüna at, 129; school at, 137, — 
Cataract, prevalence of 46, Darbbanga, origin of name, 1 ^1 
Cattle, 02-03 ; diseases of, 63, Darbhanga Itaj, 148-146. — 
Consus of 1001, 23-25. | Darbhanga sub-division, 146; indigo 
Cesset, revenue from, 124, | factories in, 108. ^ 
Chaghis carta, 111. | Darbhangá town, 147-149; rainfall of, - 
Chak Mani pargana, 142. | 10; hospital at, 47, 45; — 
Cham&rs, 40. at, 129; municipality at, 134; 
Champasi corta. 111 schools st, 190, 199; popalation of; — 
Chandra Jii, 20, 148 ; water-supply of, 148. 
Character of the people, 29-30. Darbhangi Khiin, 1. 
Chaakidara, 129. Dàüd Kbàn, revolt of, 19. i 
Chaure (or marshes), 2-3. Desf-mutisn, prevalence of, 45 
Chedi kinga, rule of, 15. Death-rate, 42-43. 
—— (CMksa soll, bo. Í Deblars, 36. 
China, cultivation of, 65, | Density of. pepalation, 25-26. 
Chinese pilgrims, visite of, 14-15, Deodna, 151, 
Cholera, epidemics of, 44. Deohars, 36. 
Christians, 80. Deokali, 141 
Civil justice, administration of, 127-128, | Devasügari character, 28. 
Climate, 8-9. Dhanespar, 3, 155. 1 
Commerce, 98-95. Dhanhar land, 51. HA 
Commercial clases, 90 ; centres, 95. Dhänuks, 40. S 
— Communication, means of, 109-112. Dhans river, 4, 67,181; sebane fi 
Configuration of district, 2, gation from, 78. 
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Drainage lines, 2, 3, 64. 
. Dubhi, fair at, 95. 


E. 


Early English sdministration, 20-22, 
118-114. 

Early historic period, 12.13, 

Early settlements of revenue, 113, 116. 

Education, 136-140 ; secondary, 186-138 ; 
primary, 138; female 139-140; 
Muhammadan, 139. 

Educational staff, 136. 

Ekkás, 111. 


Enteric fever, 44. 

Estates," partition of, 118-119; number 
of, 118, 119. 

Excise, administration of, 125-126 ; reve- 
nue, incidence of, 125. 

Exports, 4-95. 


F. 


Factories, 94. See also Indigo factories. 

Fairs 95; at Ahiri, 141; at Jiwachh, 
150 ; at Kakranl, 150; at Milinagar, 
162; at Saurith, 156; at — Sil&nátb, 
156. 


Famines, 70.79; of 1866, 70-71; of 
1874, 71-72; scarcity of 1870, 72-73 ; 
scarcity of 1889,73; scarcity of 1892, 
78 ; of 1897, 74-77; of 1896, 69-70, 
77; Viability to, 77-78; protective 
schemes, 78-79. 

Famine prices, 69, 71, 96-87. 

Famine relief, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 76. 

Fauna, 7-8. 

Female education, 130-140. 

Ferries, 112, 132. 


^: re — 43; types of, 43; 








] Floods, 04-70 ; of 1808, 05-00; of 1808 — 
68-67; of 1902, 67-08; of 1906, 
68-70. 

Ply-shuttle looms, 93, 94, 

Food crops, 53.56. 

Fruita, 59-60. 


G. 
Game birds, 8. 
Gandak, Little,8-4, 64, 146, 153; floods 
of, 65, 67, 68. 
Gangi Sagar, 16. 
Ganges river, 3 ; navigation on, 113, 
Gangeyadova, rule of, 15. 
| Günje, consumption of, 126. 
Gareris, 94. 


| Gs cloth, wearing of, 93. 


Genera) administration, are 

Geology, 4-5. 

Ghia-ud «din«Iwaz, invasion Á 15. 

Girls’ echools, 139.140. 

Goá&]ás, 39-40. 

Goitre, prevalence of, 45. 

Government estates, 219, 

Gram, cultivation of, 56, 

Grand, Francois, introduction of indigo 
manufacture by, 07; fimt Collector 
of Tirhot, 114-116. 

Grazing grounds, 62, 

Guru training schoole, 188. 


H. 


Haji Nyñs, rolo of, 18. 

Hajipar-Bachwira branch railway line. 
1. 

Hars Singh Deva, 16, 17, 97, 39. 

Wo ribi tank, legend of, 147-148, 

Hardüspur, 112. 

Harlákhi, 150. 

Harvest festive le, 34. 

Hathig mips, 4D, 0A, 55, 

Hays Obiit, 08, 113, 148, 

Health, public, 42-48. 

Hemp drugs, consumption of, 126, 126, 


. * x 





History of Darbbangi, 11-22 ; summary 
of, 22. 

Hiuen Teiang, travels of, 14, 15 ; seeount 
of Vals&]i by, 14. 

Holdings, size of, 89. 

Holi festival, 35. 

Honorary Magistrates, 128. 

Hospitals, 40-47. 

Hostels and boarding bouses, 189, 

Humidity, 9. 

Hosainpur, 150. 


Immigration, 26. 

Importa, 94, 95. 

Incidence of rent, 82; of land revenue, 
119-120 ; of municipal taxation, 133. 

Income-tax, 126, 

Indebtedness, 88 

Indian corp, cultivation of, 50 ; prices of, | 
85, 86, 87. 

Indigo, cultivation of, 100-108 ; soils and 
manures, 100-101; seed, 101 ; colour- 
ing matter, 101; area under eulti- 
vation, 99. 

Indigo, manufacture of, 102.103 ssteeping 
102, oxidation or beating — 
102 ; lime and ammonia process, 102 ; 
boiling and final preparation, 102-103. 

Indigo factories, establishment of, 98; 
landed interests of, 103-106 ; systems 
e pun. by, 105-106 ; list of, 

Indigo industry, 97-108; progress of, 
97-100 ; decline of, 99-100); influence 
of, 106-108, 

Indigo Planters’ Association, uhh 
ment of, 99. A 

tebe dinem, 00: hi M8. 


1NDÉX. 


Insanity, prevalence of, 46. 
Irrigation, 51-53 ; schemes of, 78-79, 


J. 
Jabdi pargana, 62, 151. 
Jagban, 12. 
Jeidadi tenancy, 123. 
Jails, 129-180. 
Jainism, 18, 14. 
Jala, 146. 
Jalwira, 44. 
Jamuni river, 67 
Jawwiri river, 4. 
Janaka, king, u. 
Janakpur 11, 14, 31, 82 
Jenera, cultivation of, 55. 
Jarail pargano, 142. 
Jaynagar, 21, 149 ; railway line to, 111, 
Thawwari river, 3, 4, 165. 
Jhanjhürpur, 94, 65, 110, 149. 
Jitürpur, establishment of indigo fac- 
tory at, 97. 
Jiwachh, 150. 
Jogiära, 111; school at, 137. 
Jol&hás, 86. 
Joli Boli dialect, 28. 
Judicial staff, 127. 
Justice, administration of, 127-129. 


K. 


Kaithi charaeter, 28. 
Kakranl, 12, 150. 

Kalys Ghat, 111. 

Kam! river, 4, 64, 146, 181 ; irrigation 
from, 51, 62 ; floods of, 65, 06, 07, 68 ; 
scheme for irrigation from, 78-79. 

Kamis-Tiljügà river system, 3, & 

Kamtaul, 4, 95, 111, 112; establishment 
of indigo factory at, 97, 

fair at, 95, 150. 

Karai river, 4, 144, 161. 

Kasarwanis,.95. 

Kathbaniás, 95. 

Katkan@ lenses, 104. 








Kbajauli, dispensary at, 47, 48; thána at, 
129. 
Kbanwi Ghat, 111. 


Labour, wages of, 54; 
indigo factories, 107. 
Lac manufacture, 94. 


Laberi& Sarsi, 147-140 ; veterinary dis- 
peusary at, 63. 

Laberis, 94. 

Lakshimi Tbákuráni, 17, 25. 

Lakshmana Sena era, 15, 

Lamkbá, 151. 

Land, transfer of, 121, 122, 128; mea- 
sures of, 96. 

Landed interests of indigo factories, 
108-106. 

Landlords, 120-121. 

Land revenue, administration of, 113.123 ; 
growth of, 119 ; incidence of, 119-120, 

Land tenures, 121-122; held by indigo 
factories, 103-106. 

Languages, 27-28. 

Lenses of land to indigo factories, 108, 
104. 

Legend of Ahaly&etbán, 141; of Balràj- 

pur, 141-142 ; of Básdeopur, 142; of 

Darbbangs town, 147-148 ; of Jay- 

usgar, 149; of Lehr, 150; of 

ane ce A Tin, 


employed by | 


INDEX. 
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| 


Lebri, 150. 

Lichebhavis, 12. 

Literate population, 140. 

Literature, 28, 

Litigation, growth of, 126, 128, 

Little Baláo river, 151, 

Little Bághmati river, 4, 68, 67, 140, 
151; tributaries of, 4. 

litte Gandak river, 3-4, G4, 112, 144, 
153; tributaries of, 4; foods of, 65, 
67, 68. 

Local Boards, 183, 


| Local Self-Goveramont, 131-185. 
| Looms, improvement of, 08-04, 


Madhepur, 161 ; dispensary at, 47, 44, 
Madhubani Hábus, 80. 


| Medbubani subdivision, 150-161; indigo 


factories in, 108. 

Madhubani town, 151-152; rainfall 
of, 10; hopital amd dispensaries 
at, 47, 43 ; sub-jall at, 130 ; mantel. 
pality at, 134-135 ; schools at, 136, 
138. 

Madbwürpur, 151. 

Magadha, 12. 

Migardihi Ghát, 112, 

Mabideonith fair, 95. 

Mahavira Vardhamina, 13. 

Maithi! Brühmans, 27, 37, 94. 

Maithili dialect, 27, 28. 

Maize, cultivation of, 56; prices of, 85, 
96. 

Makai, cultivation of, 66; prices of, 85, 
56, 

Malarial fever, 48. 

Müäliküsö tenures, 122. 

Malinagar, 152, 

Mallabs, 41, 

Malmal, dispensary at, 47, 48, 

Manbodh Jhá, 28. : 

Mango groves, 59; mock — of, 
35-96, 
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Mares, cultivation of, 56 ; prices of, 85, 
86, 87. 

Materi, cultivation of, 55. 

Material condition of the people, 87-89. 

Matiyari wil, 50. 

Means of communications, — 109.112; 
roads, 100-111; railways, 111-112; 
water, 112 ; postal, 112, 

Measures, 06. 

Mediwva) bistory, 15. 

Medical aspects, 42-48 ; institutions, 47- 
48; statistics, 48. 

Menlirper, 69, 

Middle English schools, 187. 

Middle Vernacular schools, 187. 

Migration, 26. 

Missions, Christian, 30, 

Mithilé, 11, 22, 27, 118, 163. 

Mobinddinmagar, 155. 

Money orders, 112. 

Monsoon rainfall, 9.10, 

Mortgages of land, 88, 104, 122. 

Motil cloth, weaving of, 98. 

Mubammadan governors of Tirhut, 18- 
20. 

Muhammadan period, history of, 15. 

Mubammadan religion, 30, 

Muhammadans, iuvasioné of, 15, 18, 19; 
number of, 30; education among, 
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Narahis, 95, 112, 152 ; dispensary at 47, 
48 ; school at, 196. 

Narhan, 112; dispensary at, 47 "m 
school at, 187. 


Nirmāli, 110. 

Non-food crops, 57-59. 

Non-oceupancy ryote, rents paid by, 80 
$1 ; lund beld by, 123. 

Naniiis, 92. 


0. 


Oats, cultivation of, 55, 

Oceupaucy ryots, rent paid by, 80,81; 
land held by, 122.113. 

Occupations of the people, 96. 

Oil-seeds, cultivation of, 57. 

Operations, statistics of surgical, 45. 

Opium, cultivation of, 57.58 ; consump- 

tion of, 126, 
Out-posts, police, 129, 









INDEX. 


People, the, 23-41; character of, 39-30; 
material condition of, 87-89. 

Permanent settlement, 116-117. 

Permanent tonures, 121. 

Permanently settled estates, number and 
revenue of, 119. 

Phulbar, 11. 

Phulpariis thiina, 128, 

Physical aspects, 1-10. 

Tipra Ghát, fair at, 95. 

Plague, 44-45; types of, 45, 

Planters, influence of, 107-108. 

Ploughmen's begging movement, 31, 

Police administration, 129, 

Poppy, cultivation of, 57, 68. 

Population, growth of, 28; censu of, 
1901, 23.25 ; density of, 25-26 ; r "uj, 
27 ; urban, 27, 

Post offices, 112. 

Postal communications, 112. 

Pounds, 132, 

Prehistoric period, 11-12, 

Prices, 85-87 ; in famines, 69, 71, 86.87 

Primary education, 138 ; schools, 138. 

Produce rents, 80, 

Professional classes, D. 

Proprietary interests, 120.121, 

Pisa, 95, 112, 152-104; dispensary at, 
47, 48. 


R. 


Rabi crops, 51, 58; as affected by rsin- 
fall, 50. 

Rahiká, school at, 137, 

Railways, 111-112. 

Railway workshops, 94. 

Rainfall, 9-10 ; in relation to agriculture, 
49; statistics of, 10. 

Rajnages, 112. 

Rajputs, 36. 

Rates of rent, 81, 82, 

Registration, 127. 

(00 Registry offices, 127. 

J: _ Relief works in famines, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
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Religious movements, 90-32; festivals, Pj 


32-36 ; fairs, 95. 

Rents, 80.83; im kind, 80; in cash, 
$81.82 ; enhancement of, 82-98 ; rates 
of, 81, 82. 

Rent-free tenures, 122. 4 

Rent-paying tenures, 121. 

Rent mits, number of, 128, 

Reota, fair at, 95. 

Resumption proceedings, 117.118. 

Revenue of the district, 124-127; land 
revenue, 119; comes, 124; exci, 
125.126 ; stamps, 1360; income-tax, 
126, 

Revenue administration, 113.123, 

Revenue, assessments of, 118. 

Revenue-free estates, number of, 119. 

Wevonue-freo grants, 117, 118, 

Revenuo history, general survey of, 118, 

Rhea, cultivation of, 89. - 

Rice, cultivation of, 64-55 ; prices of, 85, 
86, 87, 

Rits, 129. 

River system, 8. 

River worship, 4. 

Roads, 109-111. 

Road and Public Works Cesses, 124, 

Rural population, 27. 

Roser’, 164; rainfall of, 10, dispensary 
at, 47, 48; municipality at, 135; 
projected railway lino to, 112; thing 
at, 128. 

Wyote, rent paid by, 80, 81, 

Myots at fixed rates, 81; lacd held by, 
122, 


Ryoti interests, held by indigo faetorie, 
106. 


Ld 


8. 


Sadua-patua lenses, 104. 

BSaggar carts, 111, 
Sekri, 110, 111 ; dispensary at, 47, 48, 
Sale of land, BB. 

Saltpetre, manufacture of, 01.92, 


Saméstipur sabdivision, 166-185, indigo — 


factories in, 106. 








INDEX, 





femüslipur town, 165 ; rainfall of, 10; Subdivisions of the district, 124. 
bospibal wt, 47, 48; railway works — Sub-infendation, 121. 
at, 83; sub-juil at, 120,190; munici- Subsistence holding, size of, 89. 
pality at, 185 ; echools at, 196, 137. Sugar, manufacture of, 22-93 ; mills, 62 


Sanitation, 46-47, refineries, 98, 98. 

Bankarpur, 142. Sugarcane, cultivation of, 58-59. 
Sarai pargana, 57. Bultánpar, fair at, 95. 

Sattas, 106. ! Surveys, 120. 

Saurith, 38, 95, 166. 

Bavings Hank, 112 

Sawin, cultivation of, 65 

Seurcity, See Pamines. ya 


Bchools, 196-140 ; High schools, 196-137 ; ` 
Middle English, 187; Middle Verna- Tiajpur, 156-187 ; dispensary at, 47, 48 ; 


cular, 187-188; Primary, 188; school at, 137. 

Bpecial, 138. | Tanks, irrigation from, 53; mock 
Secondary education, 136-138. j marriages of, 36. 
Sens kings, rule of, 15, Tantis, 36. 
Bervice tenures, 122. | Tri, consumption of, 125. 


Settled ryote, rents paid by, 80, 81. Taxation, incidence of municipal, 138, 


Settlements, early, 113, 114 116; | Telegraph oes, 112, 
permanent, 116-117; later, 120, Telia, 36, 
fex, statistics of, 26-27, | Temperature, 9. 
Sharaniimas, B3. | Temporary teuuros, 121-122. 
Shareholders of estates and teuures, num“ | Tenants, 122. 
ber of, 124. Tenure-bolders, land beld by, 121. 
Sheikhs, 36, Tenures of land, 121-122 ; beld by indigo 
Silàn&th, 156 ; fair at, 96. factories, 108-106. 
Simrüon dynosty, rule of, 15-17. Thakur dynasty, rule of, 17-18. 
Binduriás, 95. Thinas, police, 128. 
Binghoswarsthán, 141. Thatching grass, 60. 
Singiñ, 146, 156. TAa lenses, 103. 
Singià Ghar, 112. Thi dro, 12). 
SUA manure, use of, 101, Tilakeswar, 4, 64. 
Biva Singh, rule of, 17, 28. Tiljüyà river, 4, 64, 07, 146. 151. 
Swall-pox, epidemics of, 45. Tinkathii leases, 104-105. 
Soils, 50-52 ; suitable for indigo cultiva- | Tirabhukti, ancient name of Tirhut, 13, 
tion, 100, 101. 14 157. 
Special schools, 188. Tirhut, 1, 2, 5, 23, 157-158; first Collector 
Spirits, consumption of, 125. of, 114-316. E 
Stamps, revenue from saie of, 126. Tirhutiya dialect, 72. 


Statistics of rainfall 10; medical, 48 ; Tirsat pergane, 141, 
of surgical operations, 48; of fever, | Tiwürs, 97. 
‘Topography, 1. 
| Towns 27. 


"y. 








Tracte of fertility, 50. 
Trade, 91-95 ; centres of, 95, 
Trading classes, 95. 


Transfer of land, 88, 121, 122, 123. 


Tree-daubing mystery, 31-32. 
Tughlak Shih, invasion of, 15, 16. 


U. 


Under-ryots, rents paid by, 80, 81; land 


held by, 123. 


Under-teoures, 122 ; held by indigo fac- 


tories, 104. 


Urban population, 27. 
Urid, cultivation of, 55. 
Usar soil, 81. 


V. 
Vaccination, 47. 


Vais&i, 12, 13.16 ; Buddha's visit to, 18 ; 


Buddhist Council at, 13; 
Teiang’s account of, 14. 
Vegetables, 59-60. 
Veterinary institutions, 63. 
Videhas, 11. 


W, 


Wages, 83-85; in towns, 83, 84; in 
villages, 84, 

Würisnagar, thang at, 129, 

Water communicatione, 112. 

Weights, 96. 

Wolls, irrigation from, 61, 52, 

Wheat, cultivation of, 50. 

Wild animals, 7-8, 

Winter rice, 64. 

Women, education of, 139-140, 

Written character, 28. 


Y. 
Yüjnavalkya, 11, 12. 
Z. 


Zarpeshgi leases, 104. 
ZirGat, system of cultivation, 100, 


